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I am a NativeAmerican with advanced 
college training, specifically in the field of 
education. I live in northwest lower Michi- 
gan, a region especially well known for ra- 
cial discrimination. For several years, I 
have been speaking and writing about the 
sod oeconomi c effects of rad sm, especi al I y 
in education, upon Native Americans. 

During recent years, I have increas- 
ingly encountered denial on the part of edu- 
cational professionals in this region as a 
response to statistics on race. During 2002 
I spent ni ne months revi ewi ng and renew- 
ing my statistical sources for use in non- 
fiction essays and presentations. 

Those statistics that I have been able 
torenew have been consistent with sources 
I used a decade ago, indicating very little 
progress! ve change i n sod oeconomi c behav- 
ior toward Native Americans in the field 
of education. Significantlyfewer statistics 
are aval I able today than a decade ago, and 
even the quantity of statistics can be in- 
terpreted as a cultural indicator in terms 
of interracial relations. Sometimes prob- 
lems can be kept out of sight, out of mind. 

For the purposes of statistical presen- 
tation, I have created a fictional Native 


Lois Beardslee is 
a teacher, writer, and artist 
residing in M apie City, M ichigan. 


American female character, J ane Doe, or 
J ane Wawauzhukgiishkwe. Statistics 
about J ane are presented in comparison 
to the general population, which includes 
both sexes and all ethnic groups. 

^OAije. 

On a nationwide scale, J ane is four 
times more likely to have a col lege educa- 
tion, specifically an associate's degree. She 
ishalf as likely to earn a bachelor's degree 
after completing an associate's degree. 
J aneisonefourth as likely togoontogradu- 
ate school and one seventieth as likely to 
earn a doctorate. J ane is twelve times more 
likely to be unemployed (Lynch, 201; Pavel, 
et al , 2002; Anonymous, 1997; Anonymous, 
1999). J ane i s ten ti mes more I i kel y to com- 
mit suicide. Flowever, that likelihood in- 
creases significantly, if J ane obtains a col- 
lege degree(Flodgkinson, et al., 1990). 

If J ane lives on or close to a reserva- 
tion, she i s ten ti mes more I i kel y to recei ve 
a tribal job than a non-tribal job. If hired 
on the reservation, she is likely to receive 
ninety cents on the dollar compared to an 
off reservation job. I f hi red off of the reser- 
vation,) ane is likely to receive equal pay 
for equal work outside of the field of educa- 
tion (Flodgkinson, etal, 1990; Anonymous, 
1999). 

If hired in thefi eld of education in the 
United States, J ane will receive seventy- 
one cents on the dol I ar compared to a non- 


Indian in the same position. J aneisthree 
times more likely to work in a custodial/ 
maintenance position than in a clerical, 
technical, or teaching position. If hired to 
teach in higher education, J ane is half as 
likelytoreceiveatenured position. Native 
Americans are least likely to have tenure 
of any ethnic group in higher education 
(Anonymous 1999). 

I f J ane obtai ns credent! al s i n the f i el d 
of higher education, sheis, on a nationwide 
scale, twenty five times more likely to be 
professionally unemployed, compared to 
twelve times more likely in other profes- 
sions. In addition, NativeAmerican staff 
andfaculty in institutions of higher educa- 
tion tend to cluster in five states with the 
five highest NativeAmerican populations 
and then to cluster within regions and 
tribal communities in those states. The 
highest numbers of such employees are in 
Oklahoma and Arizona (Anonymous, 
1999). 

The majority of institutions hiring 
Native American staff are tribal junior 
colleges, most of which are scheduled to 
lose 100% of their federal funding under 
the Bush administration's proposed 2004 
budget, potentially increasing underem- 
ployment for Native Americans with 
graduate degrees in thefi eld of education. 
Further, the regional clustering of Native 
American employees in educational insti- 
tutions with highest Idative American en- 
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roll merit leads to counter -clustering of geo- 
graphical areas with little or no Native 
American employment in the fieid of higher 
education. 

in MiclUcfion 

This is especially true in the state of 
Michigan, where NativeAmerican employ- 
ment in higher education not only clusters, 
but is already well below the national av- 
erage. Michigan ranks ninth in the nation 
in terms of NativeAmerican popuiation 
and ranks on the bottom in terms of Na- 
tiveAmerican employment in higher edu- 
cation (Hodgkinson, et al, 1990). 

In higher education in the state of 
Michigan, statistics begin to break down 
and become unavailable. There is a heavy 
reiiance on word of mouth and speculation 
among NativeAmerican educators, writ- 
ers, and acti vi sts. There appears to be onl y 
one full time Native American faculty 
member within Michigan's stateuniversity/ 
college system, and the bulk of his duties 
includes strictly NativeAmerican related 
program work. He works at Michigan State 
University, in the southern third of the 
state. All other NativeAmerican academ- 
ics work as coordi nators or clerical staff in 
Native American student/studies/recruit- 
ment programs or in adjunct and part time 
capacities. A few have, over the years, ap- 
peared as guest speakers. 

If j aneWawauzhukgiishkwe obtains 
elementary or secondary teaching creden- 
tials in the state of Michigan, based upon 
an estimate of 200,000 teachers in the 
state, j ane is 200,000 times more likely 
to be unemployed than a non-l ndian with 
equal or fewer credentials, if she does not 
reiocatetooneof threetribal schoois. This 
number is further exacerbated by regional 
mi nori ty empi oyment cl usteri ng wi thi n the 
public schools. 

Thehighest number of minority teach- 
ers is located in urban areas in the south- 
ern third of the state. J ane is most likely 
to resi de i n the northern two thi rds of the 
state, where NativeAmerican educational 
employment is zero and minority employ- 
ment is rare. This void of N ative American 
employees in northern Michigan's schools 
includes all employees, such as adminis- 
trators, clerical and support staff, mainte- 
nance workers, and custodial personnel. 
The only exceptions are Title VII, or In- 
dian Education program, empioyees. 

There are approximateiy sixty Title 
VII, or Indian Education, Liaison/Coordi- 
nators in the state. About fiveof those in- 
dividuals receive full time benefits and 
educational retirement. One receives a sal- 
ary commensurate with teacher salaries 


within the district. All Title VI I liaisons, 
coordinators, and tutors in the public 
schools are funded one hundred per cent by 
outside sources and grants. Fewer than half 
of these positions are filled by Native 
Americans. 

Several federally funded Head Start 
programs exist on Michigan's Indian res- 
ervations, and these have a high percent- 
age of Native American staff. Generally, 
Head Start positions pay I ess than equiva- 
lent public school and col lege employment, 
and positions are often temporary, part- 
time, without benefits, or pay minimum 
wage. 

According totheMichigan StateBoard 
of E ducati on, teachi ng staffs i n the state's 
public schools are 89.3 per cent Caucasian 
(M ichigan StateBoard rf Education, 2000). 
Statistics are not available for further 
breakdown. At this point, numbers become 
availableonly by word of mouth within the 
community of Native American academ- 
ics in the state. At three tribal schools, a 
handful of NativeAmerican teachers and 
aides work side by side with non-Indian 
teachers. 

I have followed up on dozens of leads 
in regard to white teachers who are ru- 
mored to be parti y of N ati ve A mer i can "de- 
scent," but do not identify themselves as 
Indians. Outside of the tribal schools, I 
have been able to locate only two Native 
Americans who currently are teaching in 
pubi i c school s i n the state of M i chi gan. One 
i s I ocated i n the southern part of the I ower 
peninsula. He is half black and half In- 
dian. 

A second NativeAmerican teacher 
works at an alternative school in the up- 
per peninsula. Theschool is located within 
the historic area of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tri be of C hi ppewa I ndi ans, the second I arg- 
est Indian tribe in the conti nental United 
States. Of the nine students enrolled in 
the alternative school, eight are Native 
American. 

I have also I ocated a secretary of mixed 
parentagewhocurrently worksin a public 
school district in northwest lower Michi- 
gan and is passing for white. She asks that 
her ethnic background not be revealed. 
There is also a handful of white teachers 
i n the u pper peni nsu I a who are marri ed to 
Native Americans and are therefore cul- 
turally linked to local Native American 
communities. 

^Ue. fiaiumal Pictu^ 

On a nationwide scale, eleven per cent 
of all I ndians receive their bachelor's de- 
grees in education, thirty four per cent get 
their master's degrees in education, and 


one half receive their doctorates in educa- 
tion (Hodgkins, et al, 2002). Thereareap- 
proximately fifty NativeAmerican educa- 
tors residing in the state of Michigan who 
ei ther cu rrenti y have teachi ng I i censes and 
endorsements or have I et those credent! al s 
expi re due to unempi oyment. They tend to 
cluster in northwest lower Michigan. 

The socioeconomic repercussions of 
these numbers arearguable. NativeAmeri- 
cans continue to have more college diplo- 
mas per capi ta than any other ethni c grou p 
in the state (Peer, 1990, 1999), and nation- 
wide, except for Asians and whites 
(Hodgkins, et al, 2002). Dinesh D'Souza 
argues that this is because Asian Ameri- 
cans study harder than other ethnic groups 
(2001: 251-52). Glazer (2001: 94-95) puts 
the burden for this statistic upon whites, 
contending that Asians are often classi- 
fied as "model minorities" as "allies" to 
whites. 

In spite of leading the state in the 
number of col lege diplomas, NativeAmeri- 
can women continue to lead the state of 
Michigan in unemployment, followed by 
NativeAmerican men (Michigan State 
Board of Education, 1990, 2000). Continu- 
ing population growth in the northern two 
thirds of the state, along with increased 
use and exposure to mass media, has de- 
creased the significance of rural isolation 
as a factor in high NativeAmerican unem- 
ployment. As well, more than half of 
Michigan's Native Americans now live in 
urban settings (Hodgkins, et al, 2002). 
Cultural modeling is a more likely factor. 

F rom ki ndergarten through col I ege and 
graduateschool, young peoplein Michigan 
are exposed to a model of racial discrimi- 
nation in hiring on the part of local and 
state public educational institutions. Af- 
ter goi ng through the expense of educati on 
and long-term unfruitful job searches, 
many NativeAmerican college graduates 
are forced i ntothe pragmatic real ity of giv- 
ing up on thenon-tribal job market. 

With the increased burdens of coming 
from lower economic homes, they simply 
don't have the time and resources to pur- 
sue hopelessjob searches or toobtain two 
or three ti mes the credent! als of thei r non- 
I ndian peers and follow up with legal pro- 
cedures when discrimination occurs. 

C'XXi*ni*Unc^ QomA^ anA 

Given the unbroken history of this 
model of racial inequality in hiring, it is 
di ffi cul t to di scri mi nate between cause and 
effect. At what point does racial discrimi- 
nation in educational hiring reflect the cul- 
ture of the geographical area, and at what 
point does this model create and perpetu- 
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ate the cultural climate in which it flour- 
ishes? This model is mirrored in the gen- 
eral workplace (Lynch, 2001), although not 
as radically as it occurs in education itself. 

I n fact, education remains one of the 
least integrated professions in the United 
States, with regional pockets of excessively 
high racial discrimination. In Northern 
Michigan, areas with the highest rate of 
racial discrimination in educational hir- 
ing also coincide with areas with the high- 
est density of Native Americans (and Na- 
tiveAmericans with teaching credentials). 

In essence, public schools and institu- 
tions of higher education in northern Michi- 
gan, and northwest lower Michigan in par- 
ticular, are pockets of high discrimination 
against minorities in general and Native 
Americans in particular. With the excep- 
tion of tribal jobs, these geographical ar- 
eas also tend to be pockets of high racial 
discrimination in hiring in other profes- 
sions, but on a lesser scale. 

If one argues that behavior modeling 
in theschools is the culprit, then one must 
look for cultural factors outside of educa- 
tion to account for the discrepancy in dis- 
cri mi natory practi ces between educati onal 
institutions and other employers. One 
might argue that outside behavioral con- 
structs, such as multicultural exposure, 
family, religion, social norms, or education, 
have somewhat better equipped the gen- 
eral popu I ati on wi th the abi I i ty to i ntegrate 
rad ally and sod ally than professional edu- 
cators. 

One must ask if professionals in our 
col I eges of educati on are dd ng a suffi ci ent 
job of teaching our teachers and exposing 
them to diversity, of screening out low per- 
forming non-minority educati on majors, or 
of pi ad ng mi nori ty graduates i n equal jobs 
for equal pay. On the other hand, one might 
argue that, duetotheopen and vulnerable 
natureof public education as a whole, edu- 
cators must be exceptionally cautious and 
receptive to the demands of the dominant 
culture over the needs of minorities. 

On yet another hand, one mi ght argue 
that full timejobsin public education are 
currently so desirable in terms of pay, ben- 
efits, and security, that educators must be 
exceptionally cautious and receptive to the 
demands of the domi nant culture over the 
needs of mi nori ti es j u st to protect thei r own 
interests. Or, to quote the president of my 
local school board, who openly admits to 
moving to northwest lower Michigan to get 
away from people of color and associated 
school problems, "Why would we have to 
worry about lawsuits involving minorities? 
We've hardly got any to speak of." 
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Remedial programs and potential so- 
lutions toward poor Native American 
achievement have traditionally targeted 
Native American students themselves 
(Dunham, et al, 1991; Edmo, et al, 1992; 
Melendez, 2001; Solomon, 1988), rather 
than the institutions that practice and 
model racial discrimination in hiring, fre- 
quently resulting in subsequent accompa- 
nying ethnic intimidation toward minor- 
ity families. 

One could argue that a first step to- 
ward providing better examples of social 
behavior in terms of racial discrimination 
would be tointegratethefi eld of education 
itself. After all, school personnel often 
spend more waking hours with children 
than their own parents. By demonstrating 
to non-minority students that people of 
col or can perform equal I y i n the workpl ace 
and exposing them to different behavior 
models, integrated educational staff mod- 
els might reduce discriminatory action by 
those students in adulthood. By demon- 
strating to minority students that people 
of col or can actually achieve social and eco- 
nomic equality in a publicly sanctioned 
setting, integrated educational staff mod- 
els mi ght improve public school attendance 
and performance by minority students. 

Solomon (1988) blamed non-achieve- 
ment by minorities on a lack of apprecia- 
tion for education. Ogbu (1986) suggested 
that minority students intentionally re- 
jected academic success as part of a "cul- 
ture of resistance," although he also ac- 
knowledged that they lost enthusiasm for 
school i ng as part of an ongoi ng process of 
seeing no employment opportunities for 
their parents. 

Yet Ortiz (1988), in a study of interac- 
tion between Hi span! cs and educators 
noted that teachers ranked themselves by 
the caliber of students that they taught, 
and ranked teachers who taught H ispanic 
children lower than other teachers, espe- 
cially those who taught gifted students. 
Teachers resented having Hispanic stu- 
dents put into their classrooms and 
avoided eye contact with such students or 
refrai ned from aski ng them to read. T each- 
ersand administrators were also distrust- 
ful when Hispanicstudents performed well 
on tests and responded with doubts and 
questioning rather than praise. 

This, in turn, fostered resentment on 
thepart of Hispanicstudents, becausethey 
were not given the benefit of the doubt and 
were not subject to the same standards of 
expectations (Ortiz, 1988). Were public 
school staffs integrated, and both students 
and adults provided with more appropri- 


ate role model interactions, these pitfalls 
could be avoided. Staff would learn from 
each other. Minority students would not 
have to look outside of education for hope 
of socioeconomic reward for academic 
achievement. They might develop an "ap- 
preci ati on "for education that models more 
culturally and economically appropriate 
sensibilities. 

The most frequent objection I hear 
from educators i n response to the notion of 
integrating educational staff is fear of an- 
ger and retaliation from local non-minori- 
ties. From a personal standpoint as a Na- 
tive American female educator and as a 
parent, I've witnessed such retaliation. 
However, I believe that a culturally com- 
petent i ntegrated staff can and should over- 
come community and individual objections 
to racial integration. 

I 've also experienced far greater dis- 
crimination within the field of education 
than outside of it, both in northwest lower 
M i chi gan and el sewhere. H owever, I 've al so 
experienced and witnessed so much more 
educational discrimination in northwest 
lower M i chi gan than el sewhere in the state 
or the country, that I 've feared for thesafety 
of my chi I dren every ti me I 've put them on 
a school bus. There are no statistics to 
measure that fear and the impact it has 
on minority families, their educational 
goals, and their success in the workplace. 

My own experiences as a minority 
seeking employment in the field of educa- 
tion, along with those of other Native 
Americans with teaching credentials in the 
state of Michigan, have not been docu- 
mented, but echo statistics and studies 
quoted in this paper. My educational level 
is M.A. -f 60, with an undergraduate de- 
gree from a highly competitive private col- 
lege and a graduatedegreeand post-gradu- 
ate work from a state university, with a 
3.9 grade poi nt average and a ni nety-si xth 
percent! I e ranki ng on the N ati onal T eacher 
Exam. 

I am an award winning children's au- 
thor and illustrator. I have excel I ent refer- 
ences. I've developed educational materi- 
als for the state humanities council and 
contribute regularly to textbooks and 
children's literaturefor major publishers. 

I guest lecture in colleges, universities, and 
museums and on public radio throughout 
the Midwest. Yet my credentials remain 
suspect in northwest lower Michigan. 

Returning hometotheregion with sev- 
eral yearsof experiencein thefield of edu- 
cation, I found myself unemployable as as 
teacher or even on a lower level as an aide 
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or a custodian. I worked as a part time 
substitute teacher for several districts for 
approximately six years. 

Substitute teaching is usually a step- 
pi ng stone for obtai ni ng f u 1 1 ti me teachi ng 
employment. However, I was subject to re- 
peated abuse, threats, assault, and mis- 
trust on the part of administrators and 
other teachers, although I built a good rap- 
port with students and parents over the 
years. I n one case, I was told not to leave 
my classroom except to go to the bathroom, 
and to notify the bui Idi ng secretary i n writ- 
ing which hallway I would be walking 
down: "We have Indians in this building. 
You scare people." 

One elementary school principal mis- 
took me for a parent she had had a fight 
with and physically dragged me out of a 
classroom ful I of thi rd graders, then threat- 
ened me if I complained to a supervisor. 
Another principal threatened to have my 
daughter taken away from me, because I 
had made a complaint. He continued to 
threaten meand stalked my nine-year-old 
daughter and me for several months. (No 
longer substitute teaching for the district, 
I asked the superintendent and members 
of the local school board to intervene for 
our safety, since my daughter was a stu- 
dent in that district. We were refused as- 
sistance, and I now drive my family to an 
adjacent school district.) 

I once received a complaint from a 
teacher for whom I had not substituted, 
but whose family had lost their fishing 
rights to a local Indian tribe in a recent 
Supreme Court decision. She visibly 
balked when she saw me in charge of a 
classroom and, I ike the teachers in Ortiz's 
study, she refused to make eye contact with 
me or to talk with me throughout the day. 
She convinced her principal, without in- 
quiry, to request that I no longer be sent to 
her school . The lack of benefit of the doubt 
I received as a minority professional mir- 
rored the experi ences of mi nori ty students 
in Ortiz's study. 

E ventual I y, the stress took i ts tol I , and 
I could not justify the time and expense of 
renewing my teaching certification. Out of 
fear of retaliation, I gave up seeking em- 
ployment as a teacher. I finally obtained 
an interview for a position as a part time 
bus aide, a job for which a GED or a high 
school diploma was "preferred," but not 
required. However, upon entering the 
building, I was rad ally profiled, suspected 
of being a "Middle Eastern terrorist," and 
i ntercepted, savi ng the al I -white staff and 
predomi nanti y whi te student body (i ncl ud- 
ing my son) from imminent doom. 
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Like virtually all of my Native Ameri- 
can peers in northwest lower Michigan, I 
continue to be told to look elsewhere for 
teaching employment. The most common 
response I receive to concerns about sta- 
tistics that point to discriminatory hiring 
is, "Can't you just work in a tribal school?" 
The question belies an assumption that 
separate is, indeed, equal; or that it is ac- 
ceptablethat minority residents in north- 
ern Michigan be required to move else- 
where in search of equal employment op- 
portunities at publicly funded institutions. 

Age does not seem to be a factor i n the 
discrimination. Young Native American 
teachers are even being turned away from 
substitute teaching, whilelocal school dis- 
tricts continue to report shortages of sub- 
stitutes and continue to hire whiteteach- 
erswithafractionofthecredentialsoftheir 
Native American peers, often providing 
false information on the availability of 
qualified candidates to obtain teaching 
waivers from the state for preferred white 
candidates. (In one outstanding case, my 
local school district passed up several mi- 
nority female applicants with language 
teaching certification to hi re as a Spanish 
teacher a 21-year-old white male with no 
coursework in either Spanish or education; 
he did, however, have the minimum 
bachelor's degree required for the state 
waiver.) 

This behavior pattern is counter to 
Bowen and Bok's contention that using race 
as a factor in college admissions helped 
erode segregation in students' lives after 
graduation (1988) or that minority admis- 
sions in institutions of higher education 
fostered "upward mobi I ity of mi nority stu- 
dents i nto the mai nstream and leadershi p 
of American life" (Bowen, et al, 1990). 

Griggs (1987) argues that corporations 
have implemented programs to increase 
minority employment, because cultural 
sensitivity in the marketplace just makes 
good sense. While minorities continue to 
have higher unemployment than the gen- 
eral population in corporate America, the 
gap continues to be greater in the field of 
education. 

This gap is unconscionable in specific 
geographi c regi ons, such as northwest I ower 
Michigan, where minority employment in 
public and higher education has never risen 
to more than a fraction of a per cent for 
brief periods of time, in spiteof oneof the 
highest densities of Native Americans in 
the nation. The Michigan Department of 
E ducati on esti mated the N ative American 
population of the state as approximately 
93,000 in 1990 (Hodgkinson, et al, 1990). 


Not only does a gap exist, but it re- 
mains unacknowledged. In fact, while re- 
searching this paper, I shared my statisti- 
cal findings with the librarian at the Uni- 
versity Center of Northwestern Michigan 
College, who admitted her surprise, and 
that she had feared for her young sons' abi I - 
ity to obtain professional employment af- 
ter college, dueto assumptions about pref- 
erential treatment of minorities in educa- 
tional institutions. Staff in Michigan's col- 
leges and universities who continue to re- 
main oblivious and unresponsive to racial 
discrepancies in education hiring legiti- 
mize i 1 1 egal and damagi ng behavi or for the 
educators and educational administrators 
who they are responsi hie for I i censi ng. 

I n a follow up study of two blocks of 
mi nority students graduati ng from col I ege 
(Oberlin, 1976 and Yale, 1989), Bowen and 
Bok (1998) determined that encouraging 
minority enrollment in col I ege had been a 
successful practice, because a significant 
number of the mi nority graduates went on 
to graduate school and were more likely to 
participate in civic and community activi- 
ties (Lynch, 2001: 170). 

I remember participating in Bowen 
and Bok's survey, noting at the time that 
the survey was flawed in that it did not 
address the issues of unempi oyment or un- 
deremployment by minority graduates, 
many of whom, I ike me, went on to gradu- 
ate school because there were no profes- 
sional jobs available to us. The survey did 
not have a pi ace for comments, so I wrote 
comments in a margin on the form. As far 
as I know, I personally make up one hun- 
dred per cent of the NativeAmerican com- 
ponent of the graduating class of Oberlin 
College in 1976. 

Bowen and Bok's survey results perti- 
nent to Native Americans from Oberlin 
College were based on one individual — 
me — and the results of the study, subse- 
quent! y pu hi i shed and wel I -pu hi i ci zed, di d 
not take my comments or my actual em- 
ployment history into consideration. In 
fact, my responses to the survey directly 
contradict published results. Lumping 
Native Americans together with other mi- 
norities i s conveni ent for stati sti ci ans, but 
can be inappropriate, because Native 
Americans often cluster geographically 
and experience locally elevated levels of 
discrimination and segregation that go 
undocumented. 

In 1976, Oberlin College only had 
about 1700 students, a body about the size 
of an average urban high school. The Na- 
tiveAmerican component of Oberl in's stu- 
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dent body totaled five individuals, statis- 
tically half of Native Americans' repre- 
sentation in society as a whole. The en- 
tire minority block of students studied 
was quite small and represented a more 
affluent than normal minority base, in- 
ciuding several children of col lege gradu- 
ates, successful scholars, and government 
officials. 

Bowen and Bok selectively reported 
partial data and used allegations of mi- 
nority success as an argument for conti nu- 
i ng to recr ui t mi nori ti es i nto col I ege degree 
programs, in spite of a paucity of jobs for 
these minorities. This argument might 
keep dassroom numbers swelled by influ- 
encing funding for minority recruitment 
and enroilment, yet in the long run, the 
greatest economic benefit will goto a pre- 
domi nance of non-mi nority i nstructors and 
staff in thefieid of higher education. 

Bowen and Bok narrowed their study 
tosuccessfuily arguefor their own economic 
security in the name of minority better- 
ment. This abuse of power for system per- 
petuation is an issue that needs to be ad- 
dressed in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. More than pubiic schoois, institu- 
tions of higher education need to recruit 
their "customers." 

Poo^ Social SomAc. 

Recruiting mi nori ties to purchase col- 
lege di pi omas that do not necessari ly guar- 
antee their usefulness in society makes 
good business sense for degree peddlers, 
but it makes poor sociai sense. Minority 
families pay into a system that rareiy re- 
wards them, often with borrowed funds, or 
borrowing against their own welfare in 
other ways, such as postponing preventive 
health care, i n the hopes of provi di ng thei r 
children with a better future. 

The students themseives put in vast 
amounts of time and energy that couid be 
used in gainful employment, and instead 
find that they are behind their less edu- 
cated peersinterms of accruedjob senior- 
ity and social security contributions. Even 
worse, they face denigration and emotional 
damage when they realize that the oppor- 
tunities that were extended to them were 
not opportunities at all, but that they had 
been duped into being consumers in a ra- 
cially unequal system of education into 
whi ch they have nochoicebuttoenroiltheir 
own children. 

1 1 i s a common percept! on among N a- 
tiveAmericans in northern Michigan that 
the gap between thei r average i ncomes and 
those of most public educators is so great, 
that pubiic educators are unable to com- 
prehend the level of sacrifice that lower- 


income minorities make to participate in 
higher education. 

Mo<llelUix^04iiecyudio*i 

Modeiing appropriate racial integra- 
tion among staff on campus would bea step 
toward cultural competence for most col- 
leges and universities. Expressing his con- 
cern that campuses are most guilty in per- 
petuating outdated thinking on diversity, 
Glazer points out that poor curriculum and 
programs as wel I as weak staff! ng u nderl i e 
a disrespect for ethnic studies faculty and 
their work (2001: 88-91). Glazer points out 
the pau ci ty of ten u re track mi nori ty facu I ty 
at Michigan State University. 

There is no plausible expianation for 
limiting Native Americans and other full 
time ethnic faculty to programs that are 
held in iower esteem or are poorly funded. 
To borrow from Glazer in another context, 
it is eerily reminiscent of the days of j im 
Crow. 

One of the greatest arguments for ra- 
cial integration within thefieid of educa- 
tion is that the opposite side of the coin is 
racial discrimination in hiring, which is 
blatantly illegal. Arguments can be made 
against hiring in every individual case in 
which a Native American or any other mi- 
nor! ty or femal e appi i cant i s passed u p for 
a job in favor of a white male applicant; 
but no one can argue that all of the certi- 
fi ed Ameri can I ndi an teachers i n the state 
of Michigan have personality flaws that 
should keep them out of publicschools, col- 
leges, and universities, given equal or su- 
perior credentials. 

Even if administrators in thefieid of 
education do not actively seek to discrimi- 
nate against Native Americans and mi- 
norities, they appear to hold their aca- 
demic accomplishments in lower esteem 
or as suspect. (While researching this pa- 
per, I applied for jobs at Northwestern 
Michigan Coilege, a two-year institution 
which services a geographical area with 
one of the highest densities of Native 
Americans east of the Mississippi, and was 
deemed to be insufficientiy qualified for 
dericai, custodial, or groundskeeping em- 
ployment.) As with Hispanic students in 
Ortiz's study (1988), Native Americans 
with teaching credentials begin to feel ani- 
mosity toward the educators and the sys- 
tem that treats them in such a dehuman- 
izing fashion. 
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The cyde of alienation, distrust, and 
malfunction between Native Americans 
and pubiic educators persists. Underem- 


ployed Native Ameri can educators cannot 
break this cycle. They have already put in 
u nrewarded ti me and effort to become edu- 
cated and certified, and they are forced into 
lower economic status, working more hours 
for iess pay, by exclusion from non-Title 
VII educational employment. They have 
even fewer hou rs to vd u nteer toward sd v- 
ing the problem than white educators. 

A greater share of the burden of break- 
ing the cycle of racial discrimination in 
educati onalhiringinthe state of M i chi gan 
needs to be put upon white educators and 
schod boards who are often so afraid of 
people of cd or, that they break the law and 
falsify documentation to hire white appli- 
cants with significantly lower credentials 
and grade point averages. Cessation of dis- 
crimination is not happening voluntarily. 

I n view of the lack of enforcement of 
antidiscrimination laws, compliance may 
requ i re ci vi 1 1 i ti gati on . T here i s ampi e docu- 
mentation in favor of such effort. School 
boards might want to consider taking the 
preventive measure of termination of dis- 
crimination against minorities in thefieid 
of education, just because it makes good 
business sense. 

With the advent of "school of choice" 
enough NativeAmerican parents are mov- 
ing their children to schools with less dis- 
criminatory environments, that they are 
having an economic impact on smaller 
schools through the state and federal fund- 
ing that fd lows their children. Schod dis- 
tricts increasingly look upon students and 
families as potential customers, rather 
than as a captive audience. 

This market driven approach to "ap- 
peasing minorities" is a two-edged sword. 
In some districts closest to reservations, 
there are enough I ndi an students that eco- 
nomics is a factor. I n others, there are so 
few minorities, that driving them out be- 
comes a financial incentive, as all-white 
schod s are perceived as superior schools, 
although nothing could be farther from the 
truth, if the schools are being staffed with 
less competent whites over minority ap- 
plicants. 

Perceived school quality is a strong 
factor in the residential real estate mar- 
ket. The result is a self-perpetuating cycle 
of discrimination and poor social interac- 
tion training within geographical pockets. 
Such pockets do not exist in a completely 
isolated form, because people are mobile 
and cross geographical boundariestoshop, 
play, and work. They carry their discrimi- 
natory behavior across those boundaries 
with them and find themselves less cul- 
turally competent outside of a limited do- 
main. As well, the very notion of expecting 
Native Americans to go elsewhere for 
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schooling or employment because they do 
not like an illegal and discriminatory be- 
havior pattern in school is a crude continu- 
ation of the historic concept of Manifest 
Destiny. 

M ichigan's school board members and 
educators, who wouldn't dream of saying 
that 'the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian, "often b^ave as though the only good 
I ndi an i s one who si I ent I y accepts the sta- 
tus quo and goes somewhere else. Native 
American leaders would contend that we've 
run out of "somewhere else." 

Titles VI I of the 1964 and 1972 Civil 
Rights Acts provided impetus for change 
in discrimination practices, but have re- 
mained unimplemented or overturned. 
Goldfield (2001) argues that labor unions 
(including the National Teacher Associa- 
tion andTheAmerican Federation ofTeach- 
ers, an AFL-CIO affiliate) have done little 
to pick up the slack and have historically 
poor records of fighting for the rights of 
women and minorities. 




The northern twothirdsof thestateof 
Michigan has for several generations been 
predominantly white, with small remain- 
ing pockets of linguistically related Wood- 
land Indian groups, including Ojibwe 
(Chippewa), Odawa (Ottawa), and Potawa- 
tomi , al I of whom extend across the border 
into Canada and into neighboring states. 
Although thereare large N ative American 
populations in Michigan's upper peninsula, 
climate, geographical isolation by three of 
the Great Lakes, and loss of mining rev- 
enues have contri buted to an economy that 
welcomes tribal revenues and programs. 
Racism is somewhat less harsh, but the 
field of education remains segregated for 
Native Americans outside of tribal pro- 
grams. 

The population of northwest lower 
M i chi gan i s i ncreasi ngl y made u p of whi te 
middle class families who have recently 
moved north to smaller cities, escaping 
from mixed race urban and suburban cen- 
ters in theformerly heavily industrialized 
southern thi rd of the state. As these smal I 
cities' populations have swelled, they have 
begun to attract a small number of non- 
Indian minorities. 

The minority population of theregion 
has skyrocketed, and even the American 
I ndian population has increased. The Na- 
tive American infant mortality rate is no 
longer greater than that of the rest of the 
population (Hodgkinson, 1990). Also, many 
first and second generation American I n- 
di ans who fl ed the regi on for economi c rea- 
sons have returned to the area for newly 


formed tribal jobs and services. Several of 
northern Michigan's Indian tribes have 
become federal ly recognized, although they 
still represent I ess than half of the Native 
American population of the state (Dun- 
ham, et al, 1991). 

Educational institutions in northwest 
lower Michigan tend to align themselves 
with the culture of the region, which is es- 
pecially segregated in nature. While"] im 
Crow" laws mandating segregation are no 
longer legal, whites-only stores and restau- 
rants persist in the region. As the face of 
racism takes on subtler features, these tra- 
ditions remain more evident to the targeted 
racial groups than to the dominant popu- 
lation of theregion. 

Most whites, asked to identify such 
businesses locally, would be unable to do 
so. Most school or college administrators 
and board members, asked if they have a 
"whites only" staffing policy, would vehe- 
mently deny it, although the practice pre- 
dominates in theregion. The status quo is 
unquestionably endorsed with a passive 
tolerance that is comfortabletothe region's 
white residents, just as segregated bus 
seati ng was acceptabi e i n pre-boycott M ont- 
gomery, Alabama, during the early 1950s. 

Thereareno minority educational pro- 
fessionals inside of the system suggesting 
alternatives to segregated staffing in 
northern Michigan's public schools. It isa 
closed loop of dysfunctional behavior mod- 
eling that mirrors learned patterns of do- 
mestic violence or substance abuse seen in 
smaller social units, like families. 
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Fears of NativeAmeri can powerinthe 
region are exacerbated bythefactthat area 
tribes have gained a small financial foot- 
hol d through I egal i zed gambi i ng operati ons 
and subsequent business and human ser- 
vice investments. Indians do not appear 
as vulnerable as they did less than a gen- 
eration ago, even though I ndi ans still have 
the highest unemployment statewide. 

E I evated segregati on seems to be part 
of a regional knee jerk response to fears of 
power. Welfare myths abound, and high 
school counselors often refrain from con- 
sidering Native American students for 
hundreds of local scholarships, on the as- 
sumption that "Indians go to school for 
free." Often, the local press contributes to 
myths and misunderstanding through in- 
cendiary language and selective content. 

I n nath west I ower M i ch i gan i n parti cu- 
lar, N ative Americans are perceived to pose 
an even greater threat than other mi nority 
groups, due to on-goi ng litigation and test 
cases i n vol vi ng previ ousi y u nenforced treaty 


rights. Irrational fears abound that non- 
Indian people will bethrown off of their own 
homesteads, or that all natural resources 
will be gobbled up disproportionately.There 
is no distinction between I ndi ans with re- 
gional tribal enrollment and those without; 
all aresubjecttothesame prejudicial back- 
lash against potential minority mobility 
away from tradi ti onal , submi ssi ve cu I tu ral 
and economic roles. 

In September of 2002, local newspa- 
per staff, affiliated with a former non-In- 
dian fishing family filed a grievance with 
the northwest Michigan chapter of the 
AC L U , tryi ng to di scou rage the use of N a- 
tiveAmerican guest speakers in school and 
non-school activities on school premises, 
based upon a violation of the separation of 
church and state. Threateningtogotocourt, 
white membersof theall-volunteer ACLU, 
including the husband of the president of 
that particular school board, bullied the 
small reservation-border school district 
into apologizing in the local paper and 
unofi cl ally changing its "policy" on Native 
American guest speakers. 

An argument was made by the north- 
west Michigan chapter of the ACLU that 
all Native American educational presence 
in the school is religious. It was based upon 
the statement that, "Native Americans 
draw no cl ear distinction between the spiri- 
tual and the secular and, therefore, the con- 
cept of 'separation of church and state' has 
only marginal relevance to their view of the 
world. "The conclusion was drawn from The 
Spirit World, Touching theGreat Mystery, a 
Time-Life American Indians Series book 
(1992), a source that would be unaccept- 
able as a source for a term paper in an 
entry level junior col lege course, let alone 
in a federal courtroom. 

Yet ACLU representatives and the lo- 
cal newspaper emphasized that they would 
sue over the i ssue, and that they sued only 
when they knew they had a sure win. A 
non-token NativeAmerican staff presence 
cou I d ha ve prevented theuseofLittleBlack 
Sambo-quai i ty I i terature as ethni c i nti mi - 
dation in theformof a legal threat used to 
keep Native Americans low profile and 
powerless in area schools. 

The presence of N ative Americans as 
trustworthy and competent role models 
would likely contribute to long-term com- 
munity healing over issues I ike transfer of 
treaty-guaranteed resources. Whites only 
school staffing continues to have an eco- 
nomic base in northwest lower Michigan, 
with the status quo "supported" by poor 
quality alleged non-fiction library materi- 
als that continue to be produced for profit 
by non-l ndian authors and publishers. 
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Children's literature, often the main 
source of multicultural education for edu- 
cators themselves, continues to be a source 
of dehumanization of Native Americans in 
the public schools. Stilted language, loaded 
terms and content matter that suggests 
improvement of the North American sta- 
tus quo by the arrival of whites, and dis- 
proportional modeling of Native Ameri- 
cans as simple or less competent all pro- 
motea cultural toleranceof segregation in 
education and communities in general 
(Slapin and Seale, 1998). 

Although Native American parents 
and community leaders in northern Michi- 
gan make efforts to educate I i brari ans and 
teachers about particularly offensive books 
that come home with their children and 
offer alternative materials, librarians do 
not replace the offending materials. These 
same people would not dream of allowing 
titles such as Little Black Sambo in the 
classroom. 

Mirroring the behavior noted by Ortiz 
(1988), regional educators continueto hold 
theskills and judgement of Native Ameri- 
can parents as suspect. Such behavior on 
the part of public educators ends up re- 
gionally resuscitating racist and segrega- 
tionist behaviors outside of the schools, 
contributing to a cyclethat needstobe bro- 
ken. In one large northwest lower Michi- 
gan school district, principals began in- 
struct! ng teachers to refrai n from expend- 
ing time and effort on teaching about 
Michigan's Indians, becausethetopicisnot 
on the state achievement test. 

If Native American schoolteachers 
were integrated into Michigan's class- 
rooms, it would not always be necessary to 
stop teachi ng about other subjects to teach 
about Indians. Native American subject 
matter would be taught across the curricu- 
lum and shared with peers on a daily ba- 
sis, during math, science, social studies, 
and I anguage I essons, accompi i shi ng a sec- 
ondary goal of dislodging racist myths that 
past and present Native American cul- 
tures are si mpl e. .. and the dependent rac- 
ist notion that I ndi ans themselves are I ess 
competent, less professional, less indus- 
trious, less valuable, even expendabletoa 
successful American culture. 




In 1990, educators and Indian lead- 
ers gathered at the Michigan Pre-Confer- 
ence to the WhiteHouseConference on I n- 
dian Education and made several recom- 
mendations for building quality schooisfor 
Indian students in the state of Michigan. 


P er haps one of the most tel I i ng recommen- 
dations was the statement that, "School 
Districts and Tribal Communities must 
drive out fear." Concensus included in- 
creasing the number of Native American 
teachers and ongoi ng i nservi ce for staff as 
"part of the normal workoftheschool"(Dun- 
ham, et al). 

H ow can these goal s be accompi i shed, 
if Michigan's public schools, colleges, and 
universities won't hire Native Americans? 
When are academics and public educators 
goi ng to demonstrate to M i chi gan's you ng 
people that minorities have rights within 
the arena of publicly funded institutions 
to equal opportunities with equal pay for 
equal or superior academic achievements? 
That minorities can teach about non-mi- 
nority subject matter and teach to non- 
mi nori ty students as competently as white 
educators? That Native Americans can 
make significant contributions to the cul- 
ture and productivity of theregion? 

Asking Native American parents and 
educators to vol unteer thei r ti me i n schools 
in meaningless and decorative contexts in 
the name of cultural diversity, rather than 
participating as paid professionals, is ask- 
ing them to model behaviors of subjuga- 
tion as well as tolerance of segregation and 
denigration. It is a form of racial intimida- 
tion, and parents often are afraid to de- 
cline, because of the legal and psychologi- 
cal power that public educators have over 
them and their children; or they do so be- 
cause they know it istheonly option avail- 
able to them to potent! a! I y provi de a safer 
and more comfortable environment for 
their children. 

Until educational institutions incor- 
porate Native Americans as role models 
on equal socioeconomic footing. Native 
American students and parents will con- 
tinue to feel like outsiders in Michigan's 
public schools. Michigan's schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning continue to 
model for its citizens a "Jim Crow" cul- 
tural pattern of discrimination and segre- 
gation that remains unsurpassed in other 
fields of employment. 
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